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seven divisions, each of them tending to occupy less and less time as
man progresses, for the tempo of cultural evolution is rapidly accelerat-
ing, as was suggested in our early chapters.
The First Age we may call that of Homo pre-sapiens? using this
term to link Neanderthal man and his predecessors. (Note however -that
the writer doubts if there is any biological break after Neanderthal man.)
In this age man was little better than brute beast, though he had learnt
to use fire and crude tools. But he had no claim to be labelled civilized
man. We know little of his cultural ideas, but he had already begun to
plan and perhaps to make crude records, though none has come down
to us. This period may have lasted a million or more years.
The Second Age was that of the Racial Differentiation, when the
migrations of numerous primitive people occurred, from the central
breeding-ground of southern Asia. These types, from whom modern
races are more directly descended, did not reach western Europe much
before 10,000 B.C. But we may be sure that they had been evolving
far to the east for many thousands of years before that date. Perhaps
100,000 years is not too long for the whole evolution of this stage of
human culture. Some slight population pressure is developing and the
migrations have taken place in accord with that arrangement of land
and sea, and of attractive and exacting climates, which we have discussed
under the name of the "Tri-Peninsular World Plan." In this period
man's movements and evolution depended to a large degree on the
distributions of open woodland, and were marked by the beginnings of
agriculture. Nature offered him a higher stage than that occupied by
Homo pre-sapiens in the pageant of civilization, and man gradually
became trained to follow this more complex way of life.
The Third Age perhaps occupied the period until the time of the
Dark Ages, say from 10,000 B.C. to A.D. 400. The most primitive races,
driven on by the Alpine races of central Asia, had spread into the kindly
European environment, from the more extreme conditions of the
continental heartlands of Turkestan, Syria and Egypt. He had learnt
how to use the sea-ways, and the horse-ways of the grassy steppes. It was,
at any rate during its last millenia, the Age of .Philosophies, when man
pondered the better way of life, as opposed to a mere struggle for
existence or for personal power.
The Fourth Age was that of Nationalism which began about A.D.
400 in Europe (to which our attention is chiefly confined), and lasted